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our votes, as they were actually given and recorded, now stand. The one
proceeding, as it appears to us, is as much a falsification of the record as
the other.

" Having made this Protest, our duty is performed. We rescue our
own names, character, and honor from all participation in this matter; and
whatever the wayward character of the times, the headlong and plunging
spirit of party devotion, or the fear or the love of power, may have been
able to bring about elsewhere, we desire to thank God that they have not,
as yet, overcome the love of liberty, fidelity to true republican principles.
and a sacred regard for the Constitution, in that State whose soil was
drenched to a mire by the first and best blood of the Revolution. Massa-
chusetts, as yet, has not been conquered; and, while we have the honor to
hold seats here as her Senators, we shall never consent to the sacrifice
either of her rights or our own; we shall never fail to oppose what we
regard as a plain and open violation of the Constitution of the country:
and we should have thought ourselves wholly unworthy of her if we had
not, with all the solemnity and earnestness in our power, protested against
the adoption of the resolution now before the Senate."

The reception of petitions for tlie abolition of slavery in the
District of Columbia was again tlie subject of an excited discus-
sion at this session. Tlie former action of tlie Senate, in re-
fusing to give such petitions a hearing, had greatly increased
their number. They now came from many quarters of the
country from which they had not come before; and it was ap-
parent to most persons that the refusal to hear and to make a
report on these petitions was the principal cause of the inunda-
tion that now came upon the Senate. On the 6th of February
a great many of them were presented, and among them were
some that had been sent to Mr. "Webster. In presenting them,
he repeated the opinions that he had expressed at the last session,
especially in regard to the duty of the Senate to refer them, not
only because this was a right which the petitioners could de-
mand, but because it was wise to admit that right. At the
same time, he declared that he meant to express no opinion
on the expediency of legislating for the abolition of slavery
in the District, a subject which he thought ought to be dis-
cussed by those who were most concerned in it.

But the representatives of the slaveholding States were now
greatly excited, and thoroughly averse to any consideration of
a petition which touched the institution of slavery in any of its
aspects. Mr. Calhoun, who thought that the door ought to be